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torso and legs woven in one piece, with a 


12. See Mostny 1957; McIntyre 1975, p. 78. 
vertical slit made using discontinuous wefts 


Nasca 


8. See Harcourt 1962, p. 17 for a description of 
this technique. 


9. Foran example, see Harcourt 1962, pl. 5. 
10. Paul 1990, figs. 5.4 - 5.6. 


11. Other examples include Tsunoyama 1979, pl. 
9 (the central “bride” figure) and Kajitani 1982, pl. 
100, also in the Museo Amano collection. 
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Figurines and 
Costume 


by Ann Pollard Rowe 


T he extraordinary early Nasca style tex- 
tile figurines presented in the preceding 
article by Donna Horié are rare but not com- 
pletely unique. At the time of writing, two 
other groups of cloth figurines in this style 
with clothes made to size are known, one in 
The Textile Museum collection and one ina 
New York private collection. Together, the 
three groups give a more complete picture of 
this tradition. 


Textile Museum Figurines 


The Textile Museum figurines are a pair (fig. 
2), one 11.5 cm x 7 cm (23.4 g) and the other 
14cm x 7.5 cm (39.45 g), which were said to 
have been found together and have many 
features in common, both in the way that the 
figures themselves are made and in their 
costumes. The full-size tunic in figure 3 was 
found with them. Another cloth figurine (fig. 
1), 8.2 cm x 2.5 em (4.0 g), lacks arms and 
clothes and thus shows more clearly how the 
figures were made. 

All three figurines were found in the 
collection atthe same time, in 1971. Although 
they had arrived previous to this date, no 
tecord of this event exists. The clothed figu- 
tines and large tunic were identified at that 
time by the late Junius Bird as a gift he had 
made previously to Mrs. George Hewitt 
Myers, wife of the founder of the Museum, 
who died in 1960. He suggested that they 
then be accessioned. Unfortunately, hemade 
no comment on the unclothed figurine and 
thus its source cannot be positively identi- 
fied. It is in very crumbly condition, worse 
than the other figurines. 

This third figure has the covering for the 


separating the legs. There is a seam up the 
insides of the legs and the center back of the 
torso. There is probably a seam across the 
shoulders, although it is obscured by the 
attachment of the head. There is no tearing 
of the fabric or gaps where the arms would 
attach, indicating that they were separately 
constructed. The head also is a separate fab- 
ric band, with a seam joining the ends in 
back, though in this case on the left side. One 
of the legs has disintegrated to such anextent 
that its filling is clearly shown: a stick wound 
with cotton thread. The filling of the torso is 
also covered with bindings of cotton thread, 
and darker cotton threads are visible beneath 
these through the hole in the back. At the top 
of the head some leaf fragments can be seen 
under some darker cotton threads, evidently 
originally woven, underneath the tan fabric 
covering. The lower part of the head is sewn 
to the front of the torso so that the head 
angles back slightly. 

The eyes are embroidered in stem stitch, 
with black camelid fiber outlines and tan 
cotton whites; no pupils are depicted. In 
addition there are dark green camelid fiber 
stitches above and below the eyes and a line 
of black stitches framing the face along the 
hairline, but the camelid fiber thread has 
partially disintegrated. There is a parallel 
Ine of stitches on the back of the head, though 
this is not the hairline. The mouth is embroi- 
dered with a few vertical stitches in tan cot- 
ton that match the ground fabric, and the 
nose is embroidered in brown cotton. The 
hair is completely missing. 

What can be seen of the construction of 
the two dressed figurines (fig. 2) is similar to 
the unclothed example. The outer covering 
of the smaller figure is intact, but in the taller 
figurine crosswise cotton thread wrapping 
can be seen through holes in the woven 
covering on its left leg and face. Unspun 
brown cotton stuffing is clearly visible un- 
der the thread binding in the leg and pro- 
trudes from other holes in the legs under the 
tunic. On the face, vertical thread wrappings 
are visible under the horizontal ones. Some 
unspun cotton stuffing occurs around the 
edges of the face above the wrappings. 
Unspun cotton also forms the entire filling in 
the arms, both of which are broken off part 
way down. Vertical seams are visible in the 
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Fig. 1. Unclothed early 
Nasca style figurine, left: 
front, right: back. Plain- 
weave cotton stuffed with 
cotton and plant material, 
face embroidered. Height: 
8.2 cm. Textile Museum 


1990.1.3. Photos by Franko 
Khoury. 


woven covering down the center back of the 
head (taller figure) and the body (smaller 
figure) and the inner line of the legs (both 
figures). Seams are also present down the 
arms of the smaller figure. 

The facial features are embroidered ex- 
cept for the nose of the taller figure which is 
separately made and covered with woven 
fabric. The eyes and eyebrows of this figure 
are in stem stitch in black camelid fiber and 
white cotton thread, and the mouth is em- 
broidered in red camelid fiber. The eyes of 
both figures have clearly depicted pupils. 
The eyes of the smaller figure have less 
shaping and cover the entire upper surface of 
the face, with additional horizontal bands 
embroidered below the eyes in yellow and 
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black camelid fiber. The nose is in cross-knit 
loop stitch in yellow camelid fiber, withsome 
green thread covering the tip. Asmall mouth 
is embroidered with a few vertical stitches, 
but at present they do not contrast in mate- 
rial or color with the base fabric. As with the 
Duke figurines, fingers and toes are added 
with cross-knit loop stitch. Although the 
hands of the larger figure are now detached, 
they have been preserved. There is faint in- 
dication that nails might have been differ- 
ently colored than the rest of the digits on the 
larger figure, but there is too much discolora- 
tion to be sure of this. The bottoms of the feet 
of the taller figure are covered with cross- 
knit loop stitch also. 

The Textile Museum figurines lack the 


long human hair found on the heads of the 
Duke figurines, and it is difficult to tell if 
such hair might originally have been present. 
However, a small green feather similar to 
those used to dress the hair of the other 
figurines was found underneath the tunic of 
the smaller figure near the back of the neck. 
The hair of this figure consists of short, dark, 
curly fibers that are extremely brittle. Some 
cotton threads visible in the hair may have 
been used to secure it to the head. The taller 
figurine has a triangle of black cross-knit 
loop stitch on its forehead, the top of which 
projects above the head itself. Under this isa 
looped triangle in tan cotton which probably 
served as a base for the black. It appears that 
this cotton triangle was originally covered 
by black in the back also, but the black covers 
only its base now. Except for this triangular 
peak, the back of the head is bare. 

The groin area of the taller figure is 
unfortunately too disintegrated to determine 
if genitals might originally have been delin- 
eated. The shorter figure has no embroi- 
dered addition in this area, which is not 
totally covered by the tunic. There are four 
creases in the fabric at the groin, which are 
probably deliberate and if so could be con- 
strued torepresent genitalia. By analogy with 
the Duke figurines, the costumes seem to 
indicate that both figurines are intended to 
represent males. The variety in costume on 
embroidered and painted textiles probably 
from Nasca in Early Intermediate Period 2, 
as noted below, confirms that considerable 
costume variation was possible in male dress, 
certainly within the range present in these 
figures. 

Thecostumesonboth figures areundyed 
tan cotton tunics, with separately made cot- 
ton fringe sewn to the lower edge and arm 
Openings and cross-knit loop stitch embroi- 
dered borders on the neck slitand arm open- 
ings. The fringe bands have three warps on 
the larger tunic and two on the smaller, with 
the hanging wefts twisted around eachother. 
In the larger figure, the cotton stitches affix- 
ing the cross-knit loop stitch trim are clearly 
visible, but in the smaller figure the trim 
appears to be embroidered directly onto the 
tunic fabric. 

The tunics also have trim made of 
camelid fiber sewn along the lower edge and 
up both sides of each side seam. The tunic on 
the taller figure has trim made of a red band 
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in balanced plain weave. This band has three 
warps, with black embroidered in figure- 
eight stitch alternately over the outer edge 
warp and an added black yarn parallel to the 
edge. This band is attached to the tunic with 
running stitches of red camelid fiber thread 
through the red edge of the trim. The trim on 
the smaller figure’s tunic is a weft-faced 
band, also with three warps, the inner two of 
which are undyed cotton and the outer one is 
blue camelid fiber. The trim is sewn on with 
running stitches in blue camelid fiber be- 
tween the inner two warps. 

Both the fabric used for the body and 
that used for the tunic is finer in the taller 
figure than in the smaller one. The cross-knit 
loop stitch embroidery is also fancier on the 
larger figure. The small figure’s tunic has 
three-dimensional bird heads only at each 
end of the neck slit, while the larger figure’s 
tunic has small white bird heads along all 
edges of the neck slit and armhole trim. The 
larger tunic bands also have tabs witha small 
frog-like design, while the smaller one has 
solid red tabs on the armhole decorations 
and none on the neck slit decoration. These 
features suggest that the longer tunic has 
more prestige value. One wonders also if the 
smaller figure might represent a younger 
person. 

A third piece said to have been found 
with these two figurines is a tunic (fig. 3) 
which is made in the same manner as the 
tunics worn by the figurines. Measured 
without straightening the wrinkles, it is ap- 
proximately 48 cm x 41 cm, about the size 
that could be worn by a (small) adult, just 
covering the torso, as in the smaller figurine. 
It has a vertical tuck taken in each shoulder 
and a horizontal tuck all the way around, all 
three secured with large running stitches, so 
its original size would have been larger. Like 
the miniature tunics, it is made in a single 
loom panel with discontinuous wefts form- 
ing the neck slit. There are two wefts heavier 
than the rest (re-plied) at the point where the 
discontinuous wefts begin to form the neck 
slit at both ends. The neck slit is 21 cm long 
and has ties made of re-plied cotton cords 
put in on each side about 3.5 cm from one 
end. 

The cotton fringe on the lower edge and 
armholes, however, is not woven separa tely 
and sewn on but seems to have been added 
with a needle, since the re-plied yarn inter- 
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Fig. 2. Pair of early Nasca 
style figurines, plain- 
weave cotton stuffed with 
cotton, embroidered in 
camelid fiber. Height: 11 
and 14 cm. Textile 
Museum 1971.2.1 and 
1971.2.2. Gift of Junius B. 
Bird. Photo by Raymond 
Schwartz. 


Fig. 4, Group of three 
early Nasca style figurines 
with wrapping band, 
plain-weave cotton and 
camelid fiber, stuffed with 
cotton, painted, and 
embroidered in camelid 
fiber, human hair with 
feathers attached. Heights 
left to right: 13 cm, 17 cm, 
14 cm (shell), 7 cm (small 
figurine). Private Collec- 
tion, New York. Photo by 
Franko Khoury. 
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5 ies a Fig. 3. Tunic said to have 
been found with the 
figurines in figure 2. Plain- 
weave cotton, embroi- 
dered in camelid fiber. 
Textile Museum 1971.2.3. 
i 48 cm x 41 cmas §) n. 
pki ld i Gift of Junius B. Bird. 
Photo by Franko Khoury. 
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laces in a figure-eight around the edge weft 
(heading) and another thread placed parallel 
to the edge. The dark edging is in very poor 
condition but seems to be woven weft-faced 
with two heavy warps, the inner one brown 
cotton and the outer one of darker greenish 
cotton. This band is sewn to the tunic along 
the lower edge and up both sides of each 
seam up to the armholes with overcasting 
stitches in a greenish cotton yarn over the 
ridge with the brown warp. Back and forth 
across each shoulder is a similar embroi- 
dered band in which black camelid fiber 
yarns are in a figure-eight stitch through the 
cloth of the tunic and around a cord of a dark 
cotton yarn. 

Separately made cross-knit loop stitch 
ornaments are sewn to the neck and armhole 
openings with red camelid fiber thread. They 
are strikingly similar to the ornaments on the 
tunics of the figurines. The embroidery is 
done ona narrow tape, and the stitch is two- 
faced, with the pattern appearing only on the 
front surface. The tabs have the same frog- 
like decoration as the tabs on the large figu- 
rine, and the only three-dimensional element 
is a bird (tail as well as head) at each end of 
the neck slit, as in the tunic of the small 
figurine. The armhole decorations also have 
a dark brown camelid fiber fringe sewn to 
the outer edge. Like the white cotton fringe, 
it does not seem to have been separately 
made. 


New York Figurines 


There is one other group of early Nasca cloth 
figurines to be considered (figs. 4-6), again 
said to have been found together. The group 
consists of three figurines: two larger figures 
(17 cm x 8 cm, 64.6 g and 13cm x7 cm, 58.1 g) 
with vertical neck slit tunics, and a much 
smaller one (7 cm x 4.5 cm, 5.9 g) wearing a 
tunic with a horizontal neck opening and 
resting in a large mussel shell (13.5 cm x 6 
cm). A band of plain undyed (tan) cotton 
fabric was wrapped around the three figures 
(107.5 cm x 11.5 cm, with four intact sel- 
vedges). Also associated with this find were 
fragments of a full-sized necklace of small, 
black, stone cylindrical beads with crudely 
made larger white shell beads at intervals, 
and a 32cm long fragment of a narrow cross- 
knit loop stitch band that seems too big for 
any of the figures. These items were placed in 


the shell with the smallest figurine. The figu- 
rines are constructed in a manner similar to 
the Textile Museum figures, although the 
hair dressing is more similar to the Duke 
examples. Although they have many fea- 
tures in common and there is no reason to 
doubt the association, sufficient differences 
in the construction of the three figures canbe 
noted so that in this case they seem less likely 
to have been made as a set by the same 
person. 

The largest figurine has a covering of 
significantly coarser fabric than the medium 
sized one (11 x 11 vs. 23 x 13 elements per 
cm). Unlike the medium figurine and Textile 
Museum figures, the head of this figureseems 
to be made of fabric continuous with that of 
the body and legs. Seams are visible on the 
bottoms of the feet and insides of the legs as 
well as along the length of the arms, which 
are nearly detached and obviously separately 
made. The center back of the figure’s body is 
not visible. The ankles are constricted by 
tying a cotton thread tightly around them. 
The stuffing is not visible, but it does not 
contrast with the skin fabric and is slightly 
squashy; it could be unspun cotton, perhaps 
wrapped with cotton yarn, as can be seen on 
the arm of the medium sized figure. 

On the medium figure, the legs are stiff 
and it is possible that there is a stick core. 
Only cotton stuffing is visible in breaks in the 
outer fabric on the right arm and top of the 
head. Seams on the inside of the legs, down 
the center back of the body and head, and the 
inside of the arms are visible. The head is 
separately made, as in the Textile Museum 
figurines. 

The eyes and mouth of the largest figu- 
rine are embroidered, mostly in stem stitch, 
and the nose, fingers, toes (present on only 
one foot), and phallus are made with cross- 
knit loop stitch. It is difficult to be absolutely 
certain whether the absence of testes, present 
on some other Nasca cloth figurines, was 
deliberate or is the result of more recent 
damage, although the figurine is in fairly 
good condition in this area. The fingers are 
made in tan cotton with white tips. The toes 
seem all tan, but are probably unfinished. 
The figure’s right foot, which lacks toes, ap- 
pears unfinished rather than damaged, since 
itis in otherwise good condition and hasa bit 
of the seaming thread extending loose. 

The eyes and mouth of the medium 


figurine are embroidered in stem stitch. The 
mouthis small and lacks delineation of teeth, 
while the eyes are large and lack pupils. 
Since eye pupils are represented on the other 
two figures of this group, it is possible that 
the lack of them here, as well as in the tallest 
Duke figurine and the Textile Museum’s 
unclothed figurine, is significant, but it is 
difficult to determine what significance, if 
any, this feature might have. 

Nose, fingers, and toes in cross-knit loop 
stitch are present on the medium-sized figu- 
rine. The digits are all tan with white tips. 
This figurine has a complete set of male 
genitalia in cross-knit loop stitch. 

The figurine also has a necklace with 
three shell pendants. The cotton thread used 
to make the necklace is whiter than that in 
any other part of the figurine. Thus, it is 
possible that the necklace shells are attached 
with a replacement thread. 

Both figures have lengths of human hair 
attached to the head, extending to below the 
buttocks. The attachment of the hair is diffi- 
cult to see but the locks of hair seem tobe first 


fastened together using hair and then sewn 
to the figurine using cotton thread. The at- 
tachment is along the top of the head. Some 
of the locks hang loose but numerous small 
locks are braided and have from one to five 
small feathers tied on by the cotton cords that 
secure the braids. Green feathers predomi- 
nate, but some are yellow, orange, or light or 
dark blue. At the base of the feathers is white 
downy fluff. 

Ornithologist John P. O'Neill, of Loui- 
siana State University in Baton Rouge, was 
able to make the following comments on the 
feathers based on slides of the figurines 
(personal communication). 


Although the feathers in the figurines 
are tiny, they all appear to be from par- 
rots, macaws, or parakeets. Even the 
very large birds, such as macaws, have 
some tiny feathers in places such as 
under the wings, especially near the base 
of the primaries, and the most distal 
feathers on the legs. The one deep bright 
blue feather may be from a Blue-headed 


Fig. 5. Back view of the 
figurines in figure 4, 
showing the hair treat- | 
ment. 
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parrot, Pionus menstruus, but the green 
ones could be from Amazona parrots or 
any of several small green parakeets of 
the genera Brotogeris, Forpus, Bolbor- 
hynchus, etc. The yellow ones could be 
from the Blue-and-Yellow Macaw, Ara 
ararauna, or from Amazona parrots or 
Brotogeris parakeets. 


Feathers from various members of the parrot 
family are common in other kinds of coastal 
featherwork as well. 

These figures wear tunics very similar 
to the Textile Museum figurines, except that 
one tunic has painted decoration and one is 
striped instead of plain. The painted design 
on the larger tunic includes several foxes, the 
largest of which, in the center front, holds in 
its mouth a (human) trophy head by the chin. 
Only the eyes of the trophy head are visible 
because of the wrinkles in the fabric. At left, 
there is a bird with a narrow hummingbird- 
like beak sipping from a small flower. 

The cross-knit loop stitch embroidery at 
the neck and the figure’s left armhole has 
projecting animal heads with protruding 
tongues which may also be foxes, although 
some of the painted foxes lack the tongue. 
Each animal head projects above a series of 
four tabs of the same color so that the effect is 
of the body and legs of the animal. The 
different animals are separated and outlined 
with black. On the neck slit, the only four 
heads present are visible on the front of the 
opening (viewer's left to right: salmon, green, 
magenta, and red). On the armhole decora- 
tion, a three-dimensional bird head is tied 
around one of the animal heads. The center 
front and back projections of the neck border 
have tabs on only one side, which is much 
less common than having them on both. The 
figure’s right armhole decoration does not 
match the others, an unusual feature not 
present in the other available examples. It 
has all red tabs and has only one projecting 
bird head. 

Inaddition to these decorations, the tunic 
has a separately made white cotton fringe 
band with two warps sewn to the lower edge 
and similar smaller ones under the cross-knit 
loop stitch decoration on eacharmhole. There 
is also an embroidered border in dark brown 

camelid fiber thread, in figure-eight stitch 
enclosing alternately the tunicand a separate 
matching thread, as in the decoration on the 
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Fig. 6. Back view of the 
middle-sized figurine in 
figure 4 with the hair 
removed, revealing the 
hip-wrapper. On the right 
the embroidered corner of 
the wrapper is folded out. 


Duke figurines’ tunics. It passes along the 
lower edge and up both sides of each side 
seam. Similar embroidery passes back and 
forth across the figure’s right shoulder. The 
left shoulder hasa large hole in it where such 
decoration would have been. 

The tunic of the medium-sized figure 
has warp stripes in tan cotton and red and 
black camelid fiber. It has a matching warp 
fringe on the lower edge. A similar fringe 
(separately made) occurs under the decora- 
tion on the figure’s left armhole, but it has 
become detached on the right. A solid black 
camelid fiber fringe band with three (cotton) 


warps is sewn along the lower edge and up 
both sides of the side seams. A similar fringe 
band is also sewn across each shoulder; it 
doubles back at the neck with the ends to- 
ward the armhole (visible in fig. 6). 

The cross-knit looped decoration from 
the figure’s right armhole has become de- 
tached from its original position and has 
been tacked to the center front of the tunic. 
The three cross-knit loop stitch decorations 
match each other, with three-dimensional 
bird heads projecting outward from the 
central band. The small tabs are polychrome, 
and on the neck slot they are symmetrically 
arranged. Thearmhole decorations also have 
a black camelid fiber fringe around their 
non-tabbed borders. 

In addition to the tunic, the medium- 
sized figure has a narrow (3.3 cm wide) fabric 
wrapped horizontally around the hips. 
Through a hole in the back of the tunic, this 
garment is clearly visible (fig. 6). It does not 
pass between the legs and is secured only by 
the pressure of the tunic above it. Both ends 
are in back, close to the right side, and the 
garment winds around the body three times, 
clockwise from inside to outside. It is plain 
undyed cotton with figure-eight stitching 
around each of the four corners in red camelid 
fiber and a row of black figure-eight stitches 
outside of the red. 

The third figurine is probably female, 
judging by the costume. The body appears to 
be constructed in a manner similar to the 
others, except that the head is entirely covered 
in cross-knit loop stitch with red camelid 
fiber in the front and black in the back. The 
head may be continuous with the body, but 
the allover embroidery makes it difficult to 
be sure. The eyes have pupils and are round 
rather than oblong, and no mouth is shown. 
The arms have projecting fingers but the legs 
lack delineated feet or toes. 

The top part of the dress is folded down 
at the shoulders so that the border hangs 
Over the chest about 1.2 cm. The effect is 
Significantly more marked than on the Duke 
figurine and leaves one in no doubt as to the 
intended effect. Such a fold has never been 
Previously reported in Peruvian costume. 
Underneath this obvious fold, thereisanother 
fold or pleat parallel to the outer one but less 
deep (about .5 cm) producing a quadruple 
thickness of cloth on both front and back at 
the shoulders. These folds are abutted and 


held together with a few stitches on the 
shoulders. The neck and arm openings are 
thus horizontal, as on other examples of 
women’s costume. There is a single vertical 
seam in the tunic on the figure’s right side, 
just behind the shoulder. 

The matching borders at top and bottom 
are embroidered in stem stitch in colored 
squares outlined with black. There is also a 
black camelid fiber edging in figure-eight 
stitch that is almost completely rotted out. 
No headings are visible on any of the sel- 
vedges of the fabric and the thread count is 
exactly balanced, so it is impossible to deter- 
mine the warp direction by objective means. 

The figure has human hair, which un- 
fortunately is in very poor condition and not 
securely attached. Nevertheless, there are 
four braided hanks of hair, each with a small 
green feather tied to it. Two also havea small 
bead tied above the feather. The undecorated 
hair is all unbraided. 


Context of the Nasca Cloth 
Figurines 


The tradition of making figurines is ancient 
in Peru. Robert Feldman has reported on 
preceramic unfired clay figurines from 
Aspero in the Supe valley.' On the south 
coast, fragmentary unfired clay figurines 
were found by John Rowe at the Initial Pe- 
riod site of Hacha in the Acarf valley.? 

The dressed textile figurines that have 
been presented belong to a rich period in 
ancient Peru. Artistically beautiful objects 
with complex iconographic detail in both 
textile and other media have been found in 
the Nasca, Ica, and Pisco valleys, and the 
Paracas peninsula on the south coast dating 
to the first millennium B.C. 

Iconographically, this material is char- 
acterized by the appearance ofa newreligious 
cult, originating in Ocucaje in the Ica valley 
in Early Horizon 8 (ca. 700-600 B.C.), which 
rapidly expanded in Early Horizon 9 and 10 
(ca. 600-400 B.C.).3 In Early Horizon 9, the 
number of regional substyles of ceramics in 
the Ica valley is reduced from four to two, 
and the population abruptly became con- 
centrated into a few large urban settlements, 
one of which, Tajahuana, is elaborately forti- 
fied.* Such a change in settlement pattern 
suggests a degree of political control, possi- 
bly having to do with the expansion of the 
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new religion. In Early Horizon 10, the settle- 
ment pattern reverted again to numerous 
smaller habitation sites. Ceramic musical 
instruments become common in Early Ho- 
rizon 10 in Ica, which, together with the 
iconographic changes in the art, suggests the 
development of a rich ceremonial life. Artis- 
tically, a more depictive style of representa- 
tion is used than had been the case earlier, 
first in ceramics and later also in textiles. 
Textile preservation is exceptionally good 
for suchan early period, apparently because 
of the extremely dry condition of the ancient 
cemeteries and because of the burial custom 
of wrapping the flexed body in cloth, some- 
times in multiple layers. 

Because the interaction of different parts 
of the south coast is complex during this 
time, it is important to maintain a careful 
distinction between the terms for style and 
those for time as well as those for locality. In 
speaking of time, a relative chronology is 
used which is based on the ceramic sequence 
inthe Ica valley. The Early Horizon, already 
mentioned, is part of this relative chronolo- 
gy and is subdivided into ten “epochs.” The 
discussion will also include the earlier part, 
through Epoch3 (ca. 0B.C.), of the subsequent 
Early Intermediate Period (ca. 400 B.C.- A.D. 
600), which is subdivided into a total of eight 
epochs. The south coast ceramic styles of this 
time are usually referred to as Ocucaje or 
Paracas for the Early Horizon material and 
Nasca for the Early Intermediate Period, and 
the styles are divided into “phases” that 
correlate with the epochs of these periods. 
However, since Ocucaje, Paracas, and Nasca 
are also the names of important places, the 
word “style” will be appended when style is 
meant. Otherwise, these terms will be used 
as place names. Indeed, in order to place the 
figurines in their context, this paper will 
highlight the significant stylistic differences 
between textiles from Paracas, Ica,and Nasca 
during this time. 


Paracas 

The best known textiles of this era are those 
from the Paracas peninsula. The excavations 
there, conducted by Julio C. Telloand Torribio 
Mejia Xesspe in the late 1920s, yielded the 
most spectacular discoveries of Peruvian 
textiles ever made.’ The Paracas site has 
several components, of which the area of 
burials called Cavernas contains the earliest 
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material, datable primarily to Early Horizon 
9, but with some pieces dating to Early Hori- 
zon 8 and some possibly overlapping into 
Early Horizon 10.” The Arena Blanca (or 
Cabeza Larga) and Grandes Necrépolis sec- 
tions yielded material datable to Early Hori- 
zon 10through Early Intermediate Period 2. 
Arena Blanca included both habitation re- 
mains and burials, while the Grandes 
Necrépolis contained, as the name implies, a 
cache of 429 mummy bundles of varying 
sizes, wrapped in splendid, brilliantly colored 
embroidered textiles. 

Two ceramic figurines were excavated 
from Caverna V, which contained 37 mum- 
mies of people of varied ages. One (found 
with mummy no. 7) wears a cloth held for- 
ward by its hands over its head as well as a 
necklace.’ The other (found with mummy 
no. 36) has some sort of hat or turban.!? No 
other clothes are indicated. Both figurines 
were associated with skulls that were artifi- 
cially elongated, a common custom during 
this period, and that were also described by 
Mejia as young (13-24 years). The rest of the 
bones and the textile wrappings on the bodies 
were very deteriorated and not described in 
detail. Mummy no. 36 also had spindles with 
it, but spindles do not establish the sex of the 
individual. 

Figurines have not been reported from 
the later areas of the Paracas cemeteries, but 
miniature garments, clearly not associated 
with figurines, are fairly common. There has 
been more than one find of such miniatures 
in the Cabeza Larga section of Paracas."' One 
group of 90 miniatures was found tied to- 
gether in a packet, apparently not associated 
with a specific mummy.” This packet con- 
tained four garment sets that consisted of a 
mantle, tunic, skirt, turban, and plume and 
seven other sets that were complete as above 
except without a plume. In some cases, the 
tunic was tacked to the mantle. 

Miniature garments sometimes were 
also placed in the Necropolis mummy 
bundles, usually in packets, although they 
have understandably received much less 
attention than the magnificent full-size gat 
ments." The garment types represented by 
these miniatures, however, are the same 45 

the full-size ones. 

In addition, many of the figures, both 
human and supernatural, represented in the 
embroideries are shown wearing costumeé: 


Both the garments in the bundles and those 
represented in the embroideries indicate a 
considerable variety in the costumes imag- 
ined by the people of Paracas. Despite this 
variety, most of it seems to represent male 
dress. Perhaps the majority of the represen- 
tations show short tunics and loincloths, but 
others show tunics long enough to cover a 
loincloth, and still others have short tunics 
with skirts. Most of the tunics shown seem 
to beabove the knee in length, butsometimes 
longer ones are represented. Most have 
straight hems, but some are represented 
with a sort of short tail at the back. Unfortu- 
nately it is not possible at the present time to 
speculate on the significance of most of these 
variations. 
However, two costumes of obvious spe- 
cialized function may be noted. Some de- 
pictions show a tunic-like garment with fringe 
along both the top and bottom. This feature 
seems to correspond to the form of a type of 
leather corselet also found in some mummy 
bundles."* The corselets are in two separate 
pieces, one presumably for the front and one 
for the back of the wearer. Because they arein 
two pieces, they have no neck slit and there- 
fore do not follow the convention for male 
tunics, although they are undoubtedly a 
masculine garment. The most common em- 
broidered figures wearing this garment carry 
a trophy head, and a border of trophy heads 
is shown below both fringed areas."° Another 
costume with consistent associations is the 
skirt worn without a tunic by the so-called 
falling figure or ecstatic shaman.’ This fig- 
ure also nearly always carries a fan and a 
baton (see figure 15). 


Ica 


A collection froma cemetery in the Ocucaje 
basin of the Ica valley including both textile 
and non-textile material was divided between 
The Textile Museum and the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York.” 
Most of it dates to Early Horizon 9 and 10 
although there are some pieces that date to 
early in Early Intermediate Period 1. As such, 
the collection is contemporary with some of 
the material found at Paracas. The Early Ho- 
"Zon 9 material is very similar to that from 

avernas, although there are certain types of 
objects, perha psmost notably the dye-painted 
Masks, that are found at Ocucaje but not at 

aracas.'* Found only with male burials, the 


religious imagery on the masks seems to 
convey a special] status. This distribution of 
objects suggests that perhaps Paracas was in 
a subsidiary position at this time. By Early 
Horizon 10, the textile styles in the two areas 
diverge more sharply. 

Two ceramic figurines are included in 
the material from Ocucaje. One (fig. 7) is 


Fig. 7. Ceramic figurine 
from Ocucaje, with incised 
and post-fire resin paint 
decoration, Ocucaje 10 
style, Early Horizon 10. 
Height: 24 cm. Textile 
Museum N91.177. Photo 
by Franko Khoury, 
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Fig. 8. Low fired ceramic 
figurine from Ocucaje with 
plain-weave cotton tunic 
and human hair braids, 
late Early Horizon 10 or 
Early Intermediate Period 
1. Height: 24.5 cm. Textile 
Museum 91.953. Photo by 
Franko Khoury. 


similar to those found at Cavernas, though 
stylistically slightly more advanced and thus 
probably later.” It is wearing only a turban 
on the head. 

The second, shown in figure 8, is likely 
to date to late in Early Horizon 10 or to Early 
Intermediate Period 1. It is solid rather than 
hollow like the figurines previously men- 
tioned and seems to have been fired at a very 
low temperature.” There is a slight protu- 
berance under the tunic that seems to indi- 
cate that the figure is intended to be male. 
The head is flattened and slants back asin the 
actual skull deformation practiced at this 
time. The arms are modeled as wrapped 
around the torso, hidden by the tunic. The 
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surface of the figure is red except for the face 
which is white (with black eye pupils and a 
red mouth) and the top and back of the head 
which is black, representing hair. The eyes 
and mouth are incised. These colors appear 
to be slip. 

The tunic is of undyed cotton and is a 
four-selvedge fabric, having vertical warps 
and with discontinuous wefts forming the 
neck slit. Since the arms are not free of the 
body, the side seams have been sewn all the 
way up. Thereare remains ofa line of running 
stitches in dark camelid fiber thread along 
the bottom. Several human hair braids are 
added to the head. In addition there is a cord 
extending from the forehead, in the same 
manner as the carrying cords on trophy 
heads. Thus it is possible that the figurine 
had something to do with the idea of taking 
trophy heads, although the cord could sim- 
ply have beena means of carrying the figure. 

Full-sized tunics were also found at 
Ocucaje, and this garment plus the mantle do 
seem to be the principal items of masculine 
clothing, as at Paracas. The tunics vary. The 
example shown here (fig. 9) is the one in the 
collection closest to that on the figurine, in 
that it is made of tan cotton and dates to late 
in Early Horizon 10. It was said to have been 
found in the same grave as the figurine in 
figure 7; this information cannot be consid- 
ered completely reliable, but is plausible in 
this case. Most Ocucaje mantles from Early 
Horizon 10 have embroidered borders, al- 
though narrower and in darker colors than 
the contemporary textiles from Paracas.”! 

Another figurine from Ocucaje exists in 
the collection of the Museo Nacional de 
Antropologia y Arqueologia in Lima.” It is 
40 cm in height and seems to be entirely of 
cloth, but few other details are available. It 
has no clothes and one cannot be certain of its 
date, but the hair arrangement is interesting. 
There are several narrow braids, the ends of 
which are wrapped with cords. 

In 1960 Alan R. Sawyer excavated an 
infant burial containing a cloth figurine at 
site 68 in the Ica valley, about 1 km down 
valley from Cerrillos.” The burial was 80 cm 
below thesurface and appeared to have been 
disturbed by a later burial, but the materials 
were all inclose proximity and seem likely to 
bea valid unit of association (fig. 10). N earby 
there was a burial of a woman that Sawye" 
speculates might have been the infant's 


mother. Near the chest of the infant were 
nine shells which had been cut so that they 
Could be strung into a necklace, although no 
String was preserved. Also placed in proxim- 
ity to the body (and thereby stained) was a 
Miniature Ocucaje 10 style double-spoutand 
bridge bottle witha killer whale design onit. 

© grave also contained a small gourd dish 


and two half mussel shells. 

The figurine was unfortunately too de- 
teriorated to be saved. It was made of cane 
wrapped with human hair and witha cotton 
cloth covering on the outside made in a way 
similar to the Nasca style figurines already 
described. The arms had fallen off, and it was 
about 6 cm wide. The length was not mea- 


Fig. 9. Tunic from Ocucaje 
of Ocucaje 10 style, Early 
Horizon 10. Plain-weave 
cotton with satin and 4-2 
stem stitch embroidery in 
camelid fiber. Said to have 
been found with the 
figurine in figure 7. 71 cm 
x 46 cm. Textile Museum 
91.941. Photo by Raymond 
Schwartz. 


Fig. 10. Grave goods 
found with an infant 
burial from site 68, Ica 
Valley, excavated by Alan 
R. Sawyer. The Ocucaje 10 
style bottle is 6.2 cm high i 
and 4.1 cm in diameter, the 
largest shell is 3.65 cm 
long, and the gourd dish is 
8 cm x 6.5 cm and 4m 
high. Museo Regional de 
Ica. Photo by Alan R. 
Sawyer. 
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Fig. 11. Border fragment 
(detail), illustrating men’s 
and women’s costume. 
Plain-weave cotton with 
double-faced 6-4 inter- 
locked stem stitch embroi- 
dery in camelid fiber. 
Possibly from the Ica 
Valley, Early Intermediate 
Period 2. Height as shown, 
including tabs and fringe: 
12 cm. Textile Museum 
91.216. 


sured, but extrapolating from the width it 
might have been about 16 cm high. It had 
embroidered eyes, with pupils, and a red 
spot embroidered at the groin. 

The association of an infant burial with 

both a miniature bottle and a figurine is of 
great interest, suggesting that these kinds of 
accompaniments were considered particu- 
larly appropriate for children. The figurine 
might therefore have been a toy, or it might 
represent someone who was to care for the 
child in the afterlife. 

Textiles datable to Early Intermediate 
Period 2 known to be from the Ica Valley are 
virtually nonexistent. However, among the 
embroideries of this period in The Textile 
Museum’s collection are a few that differ in 
various details from those known to be from 
Paracas (fig. 11).7* The designs occur on nar- 
rower borders and consequently on a small- 
er scale than is usual in Paracas embroider- 
ies. Although most of the pieces are too frag- 
mentary to make it possible to determine 
their original form, the one complete ex- 
ample is of a size (1.22 m x .505 m) not usual 


at Paracas. Most are embroidered ina type of 
double-faced stem stitch, worked over six 
threads and back under four of the ground 
fabric.” The stitch contrasts with the usual 
stem stitch found at Paracas which is clearly 
two-faced, worked over four threads and 
back under two of the ground fabric. In ad- 
dition, several of these aberrant textiles have 
small stem stitch embroidered squares on 
the inside edge of the border, a feature not 
generally found in the Paracas embroideries. 
Some of the pieces also have iconography 
that differs slightly from that common at 
Paracas. Frequently the colors are somewhat 
less brilliant than those found in Paracas 
examples. Although these pieces have no 
provenience information, they are unlikely 
tobe from Paracas and could be from another 
part of the south coast. The Ica valley is 
suggested since the narrower width and dark 
colors are features shared by textiles known 
to be from Ocucaje in preceding phases. 
This stylistic variant is important to the 
present subject, because one of these bo 
depicts an interesting costume contrast tha 


is likely to representa mananda woman (fig. 
11). The man wears a tunic witha tail anda 
catskin headdress. The woman wears an 
ankle length dress which hasa border both at 
the bottom and across the chest area. The 
position of the upper border suggests a gar- 
ment with the top folded down like the one 
that the smallest New York figurine is wear- 
ing. The woman in figure 11 also has a cloak 
of contrasting color, fringed along the side, 
shown falling down her back. This design is 
datable to Early Intermediate Period 2. 

Another version of this design occurs in 
a band in the Géteborgs Etnografiska Mu- 
seum in Sweden that was acquired together 
with a group of other textiles of obvious 
Paracas style.” It has triangular looped tabs 
on each side of the embroidery, suggesting 
that it formed a central band of decoration 
rather thana side border. This band is signifi- 
cantly wider than the Textile Museum ex- 
ample (10 cm vs. 5.5 cm) and is worked in the 
usual Paracas 4-2 stem stitch. In addition, 
several details of the design seem to have 
been misunderstood by the embroiderer. For 
example, part of the woman’s dress is miss- 
ing between the arms, and the cloak is the 
same color as the dress instead of contrast- 
ing. The dress is shown significantly shorter, 
One wonders if a difference in costume be- 
tween Paracas and the south might have 
contributed to such misunderstanding. In 
addition, the feet of the catskin headdress 
have been turned into serpentine figures. 
Since the colors are darker than is normal in 
Paracas embroideries, it is possible that the 
maker of this piece copied this aspect of the 
design as well as the motif. 


Nasca 
The site of Cahuachi in the Nasca valley 
Seems to have been first occupied in Early 
Horizon 10. The population expanded dur- 
ing Early Intermediate Period 1 and 2 and 
teached its greatest extent in Early Interme- 
diate Period 3 when it seems to have played 
adominantroleonthesouth coast, the Paracas 
area having been abandoned.” The site in- 
Cludes a large terraced temple built in Early 
Intermediate Period 3 which seems to have 
“ena focal point although there were many 
atge, urban centers. In addition, Nasca artis- 
tic influence is evident on Ica ceramics, and 
asca textiles and ceramics of this period are 
©und far to the south.” 


Although a number of archaeologists 
have worked at Cahuachi, little information 
is available concerning the textiles of Early 
Intermediate Period 1 and 2 in the Nasca 
area.” For Early Intermediate Period 3 there 
are burials excavated by Alfred L. Kroeber at 
Cahuachi, now at the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago, thatincludesome 
textiles analyzed and published by Lila M. 
O’Neale.*! 

Comparisons with Kroeber’s Cahuachi 
textiles suggest that a very small number of 
the textiles found at Paracas may show Nasca 
influence or might have been traded from 
Nasca and help suggest what Nasca 1 and 2 
style textiles were like. Two textiles from 
Early Intermediate Period 1 Paracas mummy 
bundles have a design of a pair of hum- 
mingbirds drinking from opposite sides of 
the same flower, a design also found on two 
of Kroeber’s Cahuachi textiles.22 However, 
the Paracas garments on which this design is 
found are in form and technique indistin- 
guishable from other Paracas textiles, so this 
may be a case of influence rather than trade. 

A clearer case for trade can be made for 
a small shawl from bundle 218 of the 
Necropolis, which dates to Early Intermedi- 
ate Period 2. It is a small rectangle of a size 
not common among other Paracas textiles 
and has a design of flowers in the field, also 
unusual from Paracas but related to one of 
Kroeber’s pieces.* It has a cross-knit loop 
stitch border ina bird design, with the birds’ 
heads projecting three-dimensionally from 
the edge of the border. This technique is rare 
at Paracas, but birds in three-dimensional 
cross-knit loop stitch are common among the 
documented Early Intermediate Period 3 

textiles from Nasca, although in these later 
examples the tails are three-dimensional as 
well, and flowers are often interspersed 
among the birds. 

Although said to have been found at 
Paracas and acquired with other material of 
definite Paracas style, it is possible that the 
very elaborate three-dimensionally cross-knit 
looped fabrics now in the Brooklyn Museum 
and the Goteborgs Etnografiska Museum 
also originate in the Nasca area.* As with the 
textile from bundle 218 just mentioned, only 
the outer edges of the border figures are 
three-dimensional. In addition, it is likely 
that the magnificent painted textile now in 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, which alleg- 
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Fig. 12. Tunic, probably 
Nasca 3 style, Early 
ntermediate Period 3. 
Plain-weave cotton, 
embroidered in camelid 
fiber. 76 cm x 93. cm 
including fringe). Textile 
Museum 1966.8.1. Photo 
by Raymond Schwartz. 


Fig. 13. Tunic, probably 
Nasca 3 style, Early 
Intermediate Period 3. 
Plain-weave cotton, 
embroidered in camelid 
fiber. 36 cm x 50.5 cm 
(excluding fringe). Textile 
Museum 1981.19.1. Gift of 
Nobuko Kajitani. Photo by 
Franko Khoury. 
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edly was found at Paracas, originated in 
Nasca.” Like cross-knit loop stitch, the tech- 
nique of painting on textiles is rare at Paracas 
butseveral examples with Nasca provenience 
are knownand it too seems to bea Nasca area 
specialty. These exceptional fabrics date to 
Early Intermediate Period 2 and are note- 
worthy for the internal diversity of their 
designs. It is less easy to determine what 
ordinary textiles from Nasca might have 
looked like during this period. 

The textiles with Nasca provenience 
found by Kroeber and others are decorated 
with bright colors, in particular red, thus 
contrasting with the textiles from Ocucaje 
that have decoration in dark colors including 
a brownish red. These dark colors may be 
characteristic of Ica. 

Because the cross-knit loop stitch borders 
and figure-eight stitch trim on the tunics of 
the cloth figurines resemble textiles found at 
Cahuachi by Kroeber and others, it seems 
Virtually certain that they are from Nasca.* 
The striped ground fabric of the tunic worn 
by the medium-sized New York figurine is 
also very similar to textiles from Cahuachi.” 


The close resemblance between the hair of 
the Duke and New York figurines on the one 
hand and between the tunics of the Textile 
Museum and New York figurines on the 
other make it seem likely that the three groups 
are not far removed from each other in either 
time or space. 


Dating the Nasca Figurines 


Since the chronological sequence used here 
is based on ceramics from the Ica valley 
(closely related to those of Nascaat this time), 
the surest way of dating the figurines is to 
examine whether they contain any icono- 
graphic features that are datable in ceramics. 
The one feature that may be diagnostic is the 
depiction of the eyes in the Textile Museum 
and Duke figurines, where the pupils are 
shown as a vertical bar across the middle of 
the eye. This manner of depicting human 
eyes is rare in ceramics but occurs in the 
Nasca 2 style and not in the Nasca 3 style.” It 
is also common in Paracas textiles from Early 
Intermediate Period 1B and 2. There are also 
a number of Nasca 2 style ceramics that 


Fig. 14. Two pots showing 
tunics with embroidered 
neckbands, and bone 
ornaments in the turbans. 
Nasca 2 style. Museo 
Regional de Ica. Photo by 
Lawrence E. Dawson. 
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Fig. 15. Neckpiece, 
possibly Nasca 2 style. 
Plain-weave cotton, 
embroidered in camelid 
fiber, attached feathers. 
48.3 cm x 40.7 cm. Duke 
University Museum of Art, 
Durham, North Carolina 
1973.1.688. Paul A. 
Clifford Collection. 


depict men with long locks of hair (see fig. 
14), a style also shown on the Nasca 2 style 
painted textile in Cleveland mentioned 
above. From this perspective, the figurines 
seem most likely to date to Early Intermedi- 
ate Period 2. 

In discussing the tunic styles, we are 
hampered by the fact that thereareno known 
associated Early Intermediate Period 2 tunics 
from Nasca or Ica. In fact there are very few 
tunics in the Early Intermediate Period 2 
mummy bundles from Paracas either, al- 
though they continue to be depicted in the 
iconography and it seems certain that they 
were worn. 

However, one can at least compare the 
tunics on the figurines to Kroeber’s textiles 
from Cahuachi which are associated with 
Nasca 3 style ceramics, dating to Early Inter- 


mediate Period 3. Each of the four tunics 
Kroeber found is slightly different in style. 
Nonetheless, one of these is similar in some 
ways to those worn by the figurines.” It is of 
undyed cotton, 66 cm x 56 cmin size, and has 
stem stitch embroidery on the neck slit and 
arm openings, but it lacks the looped tabs 
flanking these bands as well as the black 
border around the whole tunic, having in- 
stead red and black embroidered squares on 
the shoulders. 

The use of red and black squares on the 
shoulders seems to have been standard, since 
The Textile Museum has two other examples 
with this feature (figs. 12-13).” These two 
tunics were acquired from the same dealer, 
who stated that they were found together. 
One is full size and would cover a man’s 
torso, and the other one is child size. Both are 
a single loom panel of undyed cotton with a 
neck slit made with discontinuous wefts. 
The larger one has a separately made cotton 
fringe sewn on the lower edge, while the 
smaller one has a warp fringe. The armhole 
fringes are made separately and sewn on. 
Both havered and blacksquares embroidered 
instem stitch on the shoulders, on the front of 
one shoulder and the back of the other. In 
both, the black yarns are almost entirely rot- 
ted out. The cross-knit loop stitch edging on 
the neck and armholes has no three-dimen- 
sional elements and covers only the front 
side of the foundation tape. The design on 
the smaller tunic is birds and on the larger is 
plants. Solid-color red tabs in simple looping 
on a foundation cord extend inward from 
these borders. 

These pieces may be contemporary 
with Kroeber’s Early Intermediate Period 3 
examples, in spite of their looped rather than 
stem stitch decoration. On the other hand, 
the left hand pot in figure 14 is a Nasca 2 
style piece that shows a tunic with squares 
on the shoulder.” Both of the vessels in this 
photograph show tunics with decorated 
neck bands. Fringe on the lower edge of the 
tunic and on the armhole openings is also 
apparent on the jar at left. The tunic style 
with the black border unfortunately does 
not seem to be clearly represented in Nasca 
iconography.” 

The three-dimensional cross-knit loop 
stitch decorations on the figurines’ tunics 
could be construed to be closer to the Nas¢4 
2 style shaw] from Paracas mentioned above 


than to Kroeber’s Nasca 3 borders, since only 
the bird’s heads project three-dimensionally. 
However, more evidence would be desirable. 
Another nearly complete piece with this 
feature is the example in figure 15 from the 
collection of the Duke University Museum of 
Art. The cross-knit loop stitch embroidery 
has bird designs, with one bird head pro- 
Jecting three-dimensionally at each end. A 
row of human faces forms a fringe at the 
shoulders. The piece has a dark blue cotton 
ground and in addition to the cross-knit loop 
stitch decoration it has an oval of white 
feathers around the neck. A tabard with this 
feature, though different in other respects, 
was found in one of the Early Intermediate 
Period 2 Paracas mummy bundles.’ The 
Preserved end selvedge occurs only about 8 
‘m below the end of the neck border and 
there do not seem to have been side seams, so 
't appears not to have been a tunic. Related 
tunic-like neck pieces arecommonat Paracas, 


though they normally have stem-stitch deco- 
ration without tabs. These other Paracas re- 
lated features may mean that the piece dates 
to Early Intermediate Period 2. 
The Textile Museum collection also in- 
cludes some examples of tunic bands from 
incomplete tunics of the general type being 
considered which suggest that the style was 
also current in Early Intermediate Period 2. 
A matching neck and fragmentary border, 
the latter including cross-knit looped figures 
with streaming hair holding fans and batons 
(interpreted by some as an ecstatic shaman 
figure), is iconographically related to Paracas 
textiles (fig. 16).‘° Nasca 3 style borders of 
figures with streaming hair may lack the 
fans.” In this set the neck border is two- 
faced, but the matching band and tabs of the 
fragmentary border are double-faced. The 
human figures, however, are not finished on 
the back. One end of this border is a finished 
edge and the other is cut. It could be an 


Fig. 16, (left). Neck and 
armhole borders from a 
tunic, possibly Nasca 2 
style. Plain-weave cotton, 
embroidered in camelid 
fiber. a: 22 cm x 9 cm. b: 33 
cm x 5 cm. Textile Mu- 
seum 91.568a,b. 


Fig. 17, (right). Tunic 
fragment with armhole 
decoration, probably 
Nasca 2 style. Plain-weave 
cotton, embroidered in 
camelid fiber. 23.5 em x 17 
cm. Textile Museum 
91.757. Photo by Franko 
Khoury. 
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armhole decoration, but there is no reason to 
make an armhole decoration double-faced, 
so it may be from a mantle instead. 

A fragment from the shoulder of a tunic 
with decoration in cross-knit loop stitch (on 
the front of the tape only) also has the re- 
mains of the type of crosswise black shoulder 
fringe seen on the figurines and on the tunic 
associated with them (fig. 17). The condor 
design could be Nasca 2 or3 style.” This piece 
has Nasca provenience information. 

While the examples described so far all 
have cross-knit loop stitch decoration, simi- 
lar tunic decorations in (two-faced) stem stitch 
with plain red tabs in simple looping on a 
foundation cord also occur. The neck border 
in figure 18 and the armhole border in figure 
19 which depicts spear throwers include 
beans with rounded ends.” Beans in Nasca 3 
style ceramics and in Kroeber’s Nasca 3 style 
tunicreferred to above have one end pointed, 
so these examples may be Nasca 2 style. 
Unfortunately, these pieces are too small to 
reveal the shoulder decoration of the tunic. 

It is more difficult to find comparative 
data for the costumes of the Duke figurines. 
Making fabric with discontinuous warps and 
wefts was a well established tradition on the 
south coast by this time. Examples dating as 
early as Early Horizon 8 are known.°! There 
is a very elaborate Early Horizon 9 tunic 

from Ocucaje made in this technique.” These 
early examples have double interlocked joins. 
The single interlocked join began to be used 
in Early Intermediate Period 1B,as shown by 
examples from Paracas.” Since the Duke 
figurines’ costumes are predominantly single 
interlocked, they are unlikely to be any ear- 
lier than this. 

Two fragments with discontinuous warp 
and weft patterning of camelid fiber were 
also found by Kroeber at Cahuachi, but they 
lack ceramic associations.“ They have 
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Fig. 18. Neck border from 
a tunic, probably Nasca 2 
style. Plain-weave cotton, 
embroidered in camelid 
fiber. 56 cm x 6.3 cm. 
Textile Museum 1982.50.5. 
Anonymous gift. Photo by 
Franko Khoury. 
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simple geometric designs with white out- On the other hand, there is at least one 
lines that resemble the headcloth in the Duke unassociated Nasca 7 style ceramic female 
group. Some simple embroidered borders figurine that was said to have been found 
like those found on the Duke dolls are also with textile wrappings.” These consist of a 
presentin Kroeber’s Nasca 3 style materials.* thin plain fabric, the top edge folded downto 


A final piece of evidence that can be 
mentioned is the excavation of a single tex- 
tile figurine ina grave at Cahuachi by Miguel 
Pazos in 1983 whichis similar in some respects 
to those under discussion.®* The find con- 
firms the use of cloth figurines as grave goods 
at Cahuachi. The associated ceramics are 
Nasca 3 style and include a miniature vessel 
in the shape of a killer whale. Since the ex- 
cavation is unpublished, little further infor- 
mation is available about it, and a detailed 
comparison of the figurine with the examples 
presented here is not possible at this time. 

Although Early Intermediate Period 3 
was the time when Cahuachi was largest and 
Nasca influence broadest, the ceramics of 
Early Intermediate Period 2 are sometimes of 
greater iconographic variety and complex- 
ity,” a situation that correlates with the com- 
plexity of the iconography in Paracas textiles 
of this period and the unsurpassed technical 
and design virtuosity of those textiles found 
at Paracas but here attributed to Nasca. 
Similarly, the few textiles described above 
that are more likely to represent ordinary 
clothing than the ceremonial goods at Paracas 
and that are also attributable to the Nasca 2 
style are of greater elaboration than those 
textiles known to date to Early Intermediate 
Period 3. Nasca thus seems to have beenatan 
artistic peak in Early Intermediate Period 2. 
Dating these finely made cloth figurines to 

this period is therefore reasonable. 


waist level and then wrapped around the 
figure with the outer end on its right side in 
front. The shoulders are covered with thick 
hanks of yarns. This costume is certainly 
plausible, given the other available evidence. 

Representations of people on Nascastyle 
ceramic vessels most oftenshow men wea ring 
only a loincloth or less often a loincloth and 
waist-length tunic. Representations of 
women are far less common, yet there is 
some interesting evidence of women’s dress 
that is worth mentioning in relation to the 
earlier material presented here. 

A few Nasca 4 and Nasca 7 style bottles 
depict women with large pins with triangular 
heads as fastenings on the shoulders of their 
dresses (fig. 20). Such pins do not occur in 
more conservative ceramics. The central pot 
in figure 20 shows a cord connecting the two 
pins. This vessel has a male figure repre- 
sented on its opposite face. The Nasca 7 style 
pot at right clearly shows the two edges of 
the dress being joined by the pin. Both right- 
hand pots depict a garment witha decorative 
lower border, but there is no indication that 
the garment might have been folded downat 
the shoulders. The Nasca 7 style woman is 
also wearing a headcloth that hangs down 
her back. The painted representations of these 
pins suggest they were quite large and actual 
examples confirm this feature (fig. 21). The 
pins do havea hole in the base which would 

Serve to secure a cord such as that shown in 
the central pot. Such pins, like representa- 


Later Nasca Figurines and Clothing tions of them, are un i 
i common, suggestin i 

betumaliweumiaec } 88 e ree sed are striped shoulder shawl Fig. 19. Tunic fragment 
From Early Intermediate Period 4 on, Nasca Other vessels of related form and ico- the pone e aa ai serena ae 
style figurines are of pottery or bone, and for Nography, also showing women, lack these arean be f N: i 7 style ee Baia 

: , 7 a umber of Na ; in- 
the most part they do not have either en tes large pins. In the Nasca 5 style examples, the clearly show a ae om si enolase 
or woven clothes, although few have ee Woman wears a shoulder shaw] not drawn parallel to the arms. TI Sine! fiber. 25 cm x 16.5 cm 
archaeologically excavated and itis certainly together in front. These shawls often have b saat <r  ige : includi inge 
oth the cloth edges and the stitching as a Gnclucting fringe). Textile 


possible that some of them once had textile 
clothing that has not been preserved.” 
However, Lothropand Mahler found several 
small unclothed ceramic figurines in the! 
Nasca 7 style burial at Chaviiia, which als° 
contained fragmentary fabrics. This fin 

confirms the mortuary context of the fig” 


mythical designs which may not have been 
Worn by ordinary women, butsomeare plain. 


ae dress may only be represented by a 


al 


Museum 1966.59.61. Gift 
of Alan R. Sawyer. Photo 
by Franko Khoury. 


double rather than single line in these ex- 
amples mightsuggest that folds were present, 


but there is no re i 
vn ; ‘presentation of the lower 
ange of color part-way down the arms, edge of such folds that would confirm this 


th iti i 
ough the pot may additionally have a idea. These depictions suggest that the most 


OWer border whi m y ly I P ~ Ww Ww a plain garment 
ich ay or mé not re re i 

common woman sdress asa 

nt par tof thedress. In aninteresting Nasca 


: « rarines Were seamed horizontally along th 
rines and suggests that some figurines 4 style example, an upper border is also aaa ea 8 Waitt yi 8 the shoulders, 
intentionally buried unclothed. Own, suggesting a fold in the dress. This haves . en worn with a shoulder 
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Fig. 20. Three Nasca style 
pots showing large 
triangular dress pins. Left 
two pots are Nasca 4 style, 
and right one is Nasca 7 
style. Museo Nacional de 
Antropologia y 
Arqueologia, Lima. Photo 
by Lawrence E. Dawson. 


Fig. 21. Two pairs of 
copper dress pins, similar 
to the ones shown in the 
pots in figure 20. Santo 
Cristo, Nasca Drainage. 
Lowie Museum of 
Anthropology, University 
of California, Berkeley 16- 
10285 and 16-10286, 16- 
10287 and 16-10288. Photo 
by Eugene R. Prince. 


Representation of women in other con 
texts is rare, but there is a Nasca 5 style etl 
(fig. 22) in which contrasting male and 
male costumes are shown. The men i 
wearing loincloths and are represented she 
darker skin, while the women wear dress 


with decorative bands on the lower part, and 
their hair falls down on their shoulders. Since 
the placement of the decorative bands on the 
women’s garments differs in the two repre- 
sentations, it is not possible to generalize 
about them. One has two borders, such that 
the upper one could be folded, although it is 
lower than one would expect. The placement 
of the border on the other dress suggests a 
border near the lower edge, but it is ambigu- 
ous in relation to the other available data. No 
details of the garments are represented at the 
shoulders. 


American Museum Figurine 


From a slightly later date than the other 
representations considered is a fully clothed 
ceramic female figurine, 27 cm tall, in the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York (figs. 23-24). The costume illus- 
trates several of the features discussed and is 
worth describing in some detail. It was said 
to be from Poroma in the Nasca drainage 
system, but the ceramic features are not ob- 
viously Nasca style. Rather, the eyes and 
mouth resemble those on face-neck jars of 
Middle Horizon 1 date from the highlands 
around Huari.” Highland ceramics are com- 
mon on the coast during Middle Horizon 1B 
and 2 (ca. A.D. 650-850), the time immedi- 
ately following the Early Intermediate Period, 
when the highland Huari state held sway 
over the coast. In addition, particularly dur- 
ing Middle Horizon 1B and 2A, highland 
and Nasca ceramics influenced each other 
extensively.” Highland ceramics are more 
easily identified than textiles since textile 
preservation is rare in highland areas, and 
we have few textiles with highland prove- 
nience to compare with examples found on 
the coast. 

The figurine hasan incision in the groin, 
confirming that it is intended to be female. In 
addition, the figurine hasa tiny ceramicbaby, 
wrapped in a striped fabric of blue camelid 
fiber and white cotton, tucked partway un- 
der the outer blanket on her right side. The 
Wrapping fabric is folded crosswise, parallel 
to the stripes, then wrapped around the baby 
With the fold on the baby’s left side. Then the 
bottom of the fabric is folded up. The baby 

as two holes in its torso and these have been 
"Sed to sew the figure to its blanket with 
Modern thread, presumably so it would not 


Fig. 22. Two views of a Nasca 
5 style drum showing men’s 
and women’s costume. 
Museo Nacional de Anthro- 
pologia y Arqueologia, Lima. 
Photo by Lawrence E. 
Dawson. 


get lost. 

Centered over the front of the mother is 
arectangular textile, 19cmx24cm, ofnatural 
tan camelid fiber in warp-predominant plain 
weave, with decoration embroidered in 
double running stitch around the ed ges. The 
warps are oriented vertically; the area of 
terminal weave is visible at the bottom of the 
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fabric. The upper corners are tied to each 
other by a group of pink camelid fiber yarns 
put through each corner. The lower corners 
are tied together in the same manner. An- 
other pink thread is attached to the top edge 
of this textile next to the baby and passes over 
the figure’s right shoulder to the upper edge 
of the blanket in back. Since this textile is put 
on the figure in a way which would be im- 
practical in real life, it may be that the figu- 
rine represents a dead person. Attached to 
the top edge of this blanket is a tassel of 
cotton and camelid fiber yarns with nine 
copper pendants and a green stone pendant. 

Underneath this covering, the figure 
wears a garment closely related to the other 
women’s dresses we have been considering. 
It is a rectangular textile, of plain weave in 
undyed tan camelid fiber, but with a group 
of red and white warp stripes near each side 
edge. This fabric is turned so that the warp is 
horizontal, and the top is folded down to 
waist level. The dress is wrapped around the 
body starting at the figure’s rightside, passing 
over the back, then around the front, cover- 
ing the back again and ending on the figure’s 
left side. On the shoulders the back of the 
dress is folded down over the front and is 
secured with two pins oneach shoulder which 
pass from front to back. These pins have 
small round heads with a hole in them and 
are made of a copper alloy. The folded edge 
under the pins is thick and it appears that 
additional folds were taken. However, since 
it was undesirable to undo any of the clothes, 
it was not possible to determine how such 
extra folds at the shoulder were done. The 
bottom of the dress was sewn closed, again 
suggesting a dead rather than living person. 

The figurine has human hair attached to 
the head which is very elaborately dressed. 
The hair is divided into multiple small hanks, 
each of which is braided near the top. A 
heavy camelid fiber yarn in cream, ochre- 
tan, or dark brown is braided into it partway 
down, substituting for one of the strands of 
hair, and then wraps around the middle part 
of the hank for a distance of about 5 cm and 
then back up to the top of the first wrapping 
whereitis secured by putting the end through 
a strand of the braid and the end left to hang 
loose. The hair hangs loose below these 
wrappings. For the hair on the forehead, six 
narrow braids of haironeachsideare grouped 
into a single bunch which is wrapped to- 


gether, keeping it from falling in front of the 
face. 

Another figurine in the same style is 
known which has the same manner of 
dressing the hair and also has female 
anatomy.® Unfortunately, it is missing most 
of its clothes. As published, it has only a 
small rectangle, which is torn in the middle 
and put around the neck like a poncho. Since 
the textile has been torn, it is unlikely to be in 
its original position. Stylistically, however, 
this textile matches the blanket on the 
American Museum figurine, so it is likely 
that it does belong but that it is not in its 
original position. 

The undyed camelid fiber clothing of 
the American Museum figurine seems 
plausible fora highland affiliated stylerather 
than Nasca proper, for which one would 
expect undyed cotton as we have seen in the 
earlier examples. However, camelid fiber 
textiles with embroidered decoration related 
to the blanket worn by this figurine are not 
uncommon in collections, though they con- 
sist mostly of bags and short tunics (pre- 
sumably men’s) rather than rectangles.” 
Those with provenience information are from 
the Nasca area, not scattered more broadly as 
one might expect of an empire style. Also 
there is some evidence that the style has 
Nasca 8 antecedents.” 

Evidence that seems to confirm the asso- 
ciation of the dress style of this figurine with 
the Huari empire and that suggests that it 
continues into Middle Horizon 2B is pro- 
vided by a ceramic bottle representing a 
woman excavated by Max Uhle at Chimu 
Capac in the Supe Valley on the north-cen- 
tral coast.” The closure of the dress is clearly 
shown on the shoulder and going down the 
arms. On each shoulder there are two pins 
with circular ends as on the American Mu- 
seum figurine. Differences include semicir- 
cular stops on the pins on the back side of the 
seam, and a step-block patterned ornament 
suspended between the circular heads of the 
pins closest to the neck. 

It should be noted, however, that these 
pins do not correspond in form to those 
preserved in highland Huari contexts. Pins 
found with the female sacrificial burials neat 
the offering of ceremonial ceramics found in 
1977 at Conchopata, dating to Middle Hort 
zon 1B, have flat disc-shaped ends with only 
a small hole near the base.”2 Most of them 


Fig. 23. Ceramic figurine 
with human hair wrapped 
with camelid fiber and 
clothing of plain-weave 
camelid fiber, embroi- 
dered. Said to be from 
Poroma, Nasca drainage, 
but the ceramic is of 
highland origin. Middle 
Horizon 1. Height: 27 cm. 
American Museum of 
Natural History, New 
York 41.2/8094. Gift of 
Mrs. Junius B. Bird. 
Courtesy of Department of 
Library Services, Negative 
number 2A17531, photo by 
J. Beckett and K. Perkins. 
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occur in matched pairs, and they were found 
in two sizes. However, all were found in the 
chest area of the skeletons, not the shoulders. 
These pins were therefore most likely used to 
secure shawls rather than dresses. It is cer- 
tainly probable that the women wore dresses 
as well, but these were not secured with 
metal pins. They would either have been 
sewn orsecured with pins of some perishable 
material such as wood or thorn. 

Pins found in refuse at the Huari site of 
Pikillacta south of Cuzco and ina Huaristyle 
woman/’s burial near Curahuasi, also in the 
Cuzco area, are similar in shape to the 
Conchopata ones.” The Curahuasi burial 
contained four pins (one large, two medium, 
and one small) ofsilver plated copper as well 
as two ceramic female figurines whose facial 
features recall the American Museum figu- 
rine, 13 full size unbroken pottery vessels, 
and 70 miniature ones. The burial dates to 
early in Middle Horizon 2B (or possibly to 
2A). Allthese pins are similar in shape to the 
later Inca shawl pins, though the heads of 
Inca ones may be straight along the lower 
rim.” 

Further evidence for Huari women’s 
dress is found in representations of female 
drummers on Middle Horizon 2 Huari style 
men’s tapestry tunics.” Although highly 
stylized, these tunics show what seems to be 
a belted dress analogous to Inca women’s 
costume, as is the convention of female 
drummers itself. At any rate, the pattern on 
the beltis different, larger and more elaborate, 
than the pattern at the lower edge of the 
dress, which does not correspond to the dress 
worn by the American Museum figurine.” 

This evidence suggests that the costume 
worn by the American Museum figurine 
might be a local Nasca style after all, though 
the ceramic portion of this construction does 
seem to be of highland origin. It is possible 
that unbelted dresses are characteristic of the 
coast and belted ones of the highlands. Inany 
case, whether sewn or pinned, and whether 
the dress is belted or unbelted, the horizontal 
style of neck opening seems to be the charac- 
teristic style for women in the Andes over a 
considerable span of time and a broad geo- 
graphic area. 
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Notes 
1. Feldman 1986, fig. 6. 


2. John H. Rowe, personal communication. The 
textiles found at this site have been published by 
Gayton 1967. 


3. Menzel, Rowe,and Dawson 1964, pp. 101, 134, 
159, 171-172, 175, 196-198, 211-212. 


4, J.H. Rowe 1963, p. 9 (Rowe and Menzel 1967, 
p. 301). 


5. J.H. Rowe 1962. 


6. See especially Tello 1959 and Tello and Mejia 
1979. 


7. See Menzel, Rowe, and Dawson 1964, p. 176, 
who describe the style of Cavernas as similar to 
though not identical with the Ocucaje 9 style. 
Tello 1929, p. 163 illustrates a pot from Caverna II 
datable to Early Horizon 8 (John H. Rowe, per- 
sonal communication). Wolfe 1982, fig. 2, assigns 
a date of Early Horizon 10 to a Cavernas pot, 
though Dawson still considers the piece to be 
Early Horizon 9 (personal communication). 


8. Frequently, Tello and Mejia treat the terms 
Cabeza Larga and Arena Blanca as equivalent. 
However, in Tello and Mejia 1979, pp. 261-262, 
Cabeza Largais described as asubsection of Arena 
Blanca. These authors also refer to the Grandes 
Necrépolis as Wari Kayan. - 

The seriation of the material was originally 
worked out by Lawrence E. Dawson of the Lowie 
Museum of Anthropology, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. A dissertation on the subject was 
written by Jane Powell Dwyer (ms.). Her published 
articles (Dwyer and Dwyer 1975; Dwyer 1979) 
unfortunately do not contain as detailed an ex- 
planation as would be desirable, but provide a 
general outline of the sequence. Anne Paul, who 
initially worked with Dwyer, has published a list 
of some of the Necropolis mummy bundles with 
their attributions (Paul 1990, tables 5.2 and 5.3, p. 
60) which may be compared with published il- 
lustrations of textiles of known mummy bundle 
affiliation. 


9. Tello 1929, fig. 79; Tello 1959, lam. IA; Tello 
and Mejia 1979, p. 168 and fig. 45-4, p. 184. 


10. Tello 1959, lam. IC; Tello and Mejia 1979, pp. 
177, 179 and fig. 45-1, p. 184. 


11. In addition to the find described below, see 
Tello 1959, lam. LXVII and figs. 37-39. 
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12. O’Neale 1935. Unfortunately the illustrations 
are inadequate to make a phase attribution. 


13. See Yacovleff and Muelle 1934, pp. 107-112; 
Tello and Mejia 1979, p. 419; a package of minia- 
tures was also found above bundle 253, described 
on pp. 437-440; a list of the mummy bundles with 
miniatures is given on p. 440. For a discussion of 
the full-sized garments see Carrién Cachot 1931 
and Paul 1990. 


14, See Yacovleff and Muelle 1934, pp. 104-105 for 
a discussion of the leather garment. 


15. One mantle in the bundle described by 
Yacovleff and Muelle cited in the preceding note 
has this design (sp. 10, fig. 5). This same figure, 
also characterized by having a pair of sticks of 
unknown purpose projecting up from each shoul- 
der, is also found in textiles from other bundles, 
including 382-7 (Lavalle and Lang 1977, pp. 58-59; 
Paul 1984, nos. 15-16), 382-45 (Paul 1990, fig. 5.6), 
451-5 (Tello 1959, lams. XIV, XXXIV). TM 91.101 
(Bird 1954, pl. VIII right and cover of the 1984 
Textile Museum Journal) also has this design. 


16. See Pauland Turpin 1986 for the identification 
of the figure as an ecstatic shaman. Among their 
illustrations is one (p. 22) ofa mantle, specimen 15 
from Paracas bundle 262, that shows the figure in 
aloincloth. This is the only representation among 
many of this figure Ihaveseen wearing a loincloth 
instead of a skirt, and it therefore seems to be an 
iconographic mistake. A matching skirt in the 
same mummy bundle shows the figure wearing a 
skirt over a loincloth (specimen 34, illustrated in 
Dwyer 1979, fig. 21). 


17. See King 1965b, 1968 for a discussion of the 
textiles. 


18. Dawson 1979. 


19. A figurine illustrated by Lapiner 1976, p. 99, 
pl. 203 is Ocucaje 10 style and stylistically transi- 
tional between the two Textile Museum figurines. 
The attributions of all these ceramic figurines are 
courtesy of Lawrence E. Dawson, personal com- 
munication. Other published Ocucaje 10 style 
ceramic figurines are listed in Menzel, Rowe, and 
Dawson 1964, p. 209. These include a figure with 
a painted tunic and necklace playing panpipes 
(also illustrated in Lapiner 1976, p. 98, fig. 202) 
and two small nude female figurines. 


20. The figurineis very heavy and not particularly 
crumbly. The suggestion of low fire and slip 
decoration was made by Textile Museum con- 
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servator Sara Wolf Green, who has an objects 
conservation background. This piece is also dis- 
cussed in King 1965b, pp. 324-325, fig. 75a,b. 


21. King 1965b discusses mantles pp. 283-291, 
comparing them in greater detail to those from 
Paracas; see also p. 203, fig. 32. Given the date at 
which she was writing, she does not differentiate 
between the Ocucaje 9 and 10 styles, however. 
A.P. Rowe 1973, fig. 6 also illustrates an Ocucaje 
10 style mantle. 


22. Tello 1959, fig. 40. 


23. This excavation is unpublished and the fol- 
lowing description is based on Alan Sawyer’s 
notes and recollections, which he has very kindly 
given me permission to publish. 


24. These pieces are published in Bird 1954, They 
include: 91.38, 91.473 (pls. XCII-XCIV), 91,203 
(pls. XCV-XCVI), 91.205 (pls. XVI-XIX), 91.212 
(pls. LXXXVII-XCD, 91.216 (pls. LXXI-LXXIII 
top), 91.217 (pls. LXXIX bottom, LXXX), 91,222 
(pl. XCVID. All these pieces employ the double- 
faced stem stitch mentioned below. The only 
complete piece, 91.205, has also been published in 
Kelemen 1943, pl. 187; A.P. Rowe 1972, fig. 9; 
Markrich 1976, pl. 3 and fig. 17; Kajitani 1982, pl. 
42 (whoalsosuggestsa possible Ica valley origin). 
91.217 has also been published in Sawyer 1960, pl. 
IC; Dockstader 1967, no. 101. 

Another border, 91.218 (Bird 1954, pls. XII, 
LXXIII-LXXIV; Anton 1987, pl. 49 top), although 
embroidered in the two-faced stem stitch, has the 
other features characteristic of the above group 
and thus belongs with them. All of the Pieces 
listed here numbered in the 91.200’s were acquired 
from the same dealer. 

Another piece, 91.213 (Bird 1954, pls. LXXXIII- 
LXXXVI; Sawyer 1960, pl. ID; A.P. Rowe 1972, fig. 
12), has a field pattern but not the border worked 
in this stitch. The border design occurs also at 
Paracas (see Tello 1959, fig. 75, reproduced upside 
down), soitmay not belong to this group. Another 
border in the double-faced stem stitch, 91.399 (pl. 
CXVIII) has iconography unrelated to the other 
examples and cannot necessarily be classed with 
them, although Bird is undoubtedly correct in 
Stating that it is not Paracas style. 


25. See Louisa Bellinger’s diagram in Bird 1954, 
fig. 7, p. 99, 


26. Illustrated in color in Bird 1954, pl. LXXIII (see 
note 24). Another fragment of the same textile 
exists in the collection of the Abegg-Stiftung, 
Riggisberg, Switzerland, inventory number 42. 
This fragment is about the same size as the Textile 
Museum one, including a portion of the border 


with the ground fabric trimmed off. Like the 
Textile Museum fragment, it has one complete 
design element and about two-thirds of another. 
It also includes an area of longer fringe, but the 
two fragments do not seem to abut. 


27, See Lapiner 1976, p. 89, pl. 180 and Paul 1979, 
pls. 27 and 38. 


28. Proulx 1968, pp. 1-3summarizes the data up to 
his date of writing. Menzel, Rowe, and Dawson 
1964, p. 209 point out the Early Horizon 10 ceram- 
ics and note p. 251 that Nasca 1 style refuse is 
common at the site. Proulx 1968, p. 39 lists the 
Nasca 3B style ceramic gravelots. The site seems 
to have been abandoned or its population greatly 
reduced in Early Intermediate Period 4, though 
later material is also found there. See also 
Silverman 1986, 


29. For example, Disselhoff 1968, pp. 111, 122-123 
reports a Nasca 3 style burial from Camana. 


30. Phipps 1989 discusses the early Nasca style 
textiles excavated by Strong at Cahuachi. Unfor- 
tunately, they are all small fragments from refuse 
excavated in artificial strata and thus are not of 
individually documentable date. 


31. O’Neale 1937. Ubbelohde-Doering 1967, pp. 
143, 188-189 has published another burial from 
Cahuachi of Early Intermediate Period 3 date 
with an embroidered textile. 


32, Specimen 20 from the Ni ecropolis bundle 262, 
dating to EIP 1B, is a small collar-like poncho. It 
has been published numerous times; Carrion 
Cachot 1931, fig. 11E; Yacovleff and Muelle 1934, 
fig. 29d; Lavalle and Lang 1977, p. 69; Kajitani 
1982, pl. 38; Lavalle and Lang 1983, p. 62. Kajitani 
calls the piece “proto Nazca” style and Lavalle 
and Lang callit “Nasca III,” recognizing its affinity 
with the Nasca style, even though the phase 
designation “TIL” is at odds with the associations 
of the piece. Specimen 28 from bundle 438, an 
Early Intermediate Period 1A bundle, has the 
same design. Specimen 15 from bundle 28, also an 
Early Intermediate Period 1A bundle, has a pos- 
sibly related design of facing birds, but without 
the flower. These specimens have been identified 
using the copy of Anne Paul's Paracas slide archive 
at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington. Bundle 262 is 
conservative relative to other Early Intermediate 
Period 1B bundles, so it is likely to be not very 
different in date from bundle 438, Bundle 28 is 
more conservative than 438. 

One of Kroeber’s examples from Cahuachi is 
in grave Al-5, Field Museum of Natural History 
number 171321a (O’Neale 1937, pl. LXIIh); it is 
embroidered in cross-knit loop stitch rather than 
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the stem stitch found in the Paracas examples. 
Another example with this same design, in plain 
weave with the design in warp substitution, occurs 
in grave Aj-10, Field Museum number 171226 
(O’Neale and Kroeber 1930, pl. 2a,b;O’Neale 1937, 
pl. XLIIe). 


33. Specimen 3, found on the outside of bundle 
318. Published in Lavalle and Lang 1977, pp. 70- 
71; Kajitani 1982, pl. 37; Lavalle and Lang 1983, 
pp. 60-61; Paul 1984, no. 58; Lavalle and Gonzalez 
1988, p. 108. Lavalle and Lang again use the 
designation “Nasca III,” and Kajitani “Proto 
Nazca.” 


34. Grave Aj-10, Field Museum number 171222, 
O’Neale 1937, pl. LIX. Probably because of the 
flower design in the field, specimen 17 from 
Paracas bundle 378, an Early Intermediate Period 
1B bundle, has sometimes been considered to be 
Nasca style (e.g. in Lavalle and Lang 1977, pp. 90- 
91 and 1983, pp. 58-59; Kajitani 1982, pl. 44; the 
piece has also been published in Paul 1984 no. 47 
and 1990, pl. 13 and figs. 7.14 and 1.20; Lavalle and 
Gonzalez 1988, pp. 105, 107). Other noteworthy 
features of the piece are that the borders are 
woven with discontinuous wefts interlocked with 
the field, and that the ground areas of the borders 
are not filled in with embroidery. These features 
may also have a Nasca origin (compare O’Neale 
1937, pls. XXXIXb, LVIIc; Phipps 1989, 150N, p. 
673). However, the piece may be Nasca influenced 
rather than actually from Nasca, since the mantle 
is Paracas sized and the embroidery style looks 
otherwise close to Paracas. 


35. Kroeber’s Cahuachi grave Aj-10, Field Mu- 
seum number 171223 (O’Neale 1937, pl. LXIa); 
also grave Aj-11, Field Museum number 171237 
(notillustrated inO’Neale). lam grateful to Patrick 
Carmichael for additional information on these 
gravelots. It is perhaps noteworthy that the birds 
in these borders are smaller in size than many 
undocumented borders. Whether the size has any 
chronological significance is uncertain. A mantle 
excavated at Cahuachi by Ubbelohde-Doering 
(1952, p. 143) seems also to be Nasca 3 style but has 
much larger birds. Ubbelohde-Doering does not 
say what the exact context of the find was, but he 
excavated several Nasca 3 style graves and none 
attributable to Nasca 2. Note that these Nasca 3 
style mantles are much closer to being square than 
are Paracas mantles of Early Intermediate 
Period 2. 


36. Most authors who have addressed the issue 
recently recognize these textiles as of Nasca af- 
filiation. See for instance Sawyer 1979, pp. 130- 
131; Kajitani 1982, pp. 42-43; Phipps 1989, p. 269. 
Jane Dwyer was also of this opinion, mentioned in 
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conversation with me. 

The Brooklyn textile, whose border is of 
amazing fineness and extraordinary detail, has 
been published, among other places, in Levillier 
1928; Stafford 1941, pl. XXXI; Kelemen 1943, pl. 
188; Tello 1959, lam. LXXIX and figs. 47-73; 
Harcourt 1962, pls. 88-104; Kajitani 1982, pp. 42- 
43, pl. 48. The technique of the central field, not 
found in any other Paracas textile, is known in 
other examples with Nasca provenience, for ex- 
ample in Kroeber’s grave Aj-10, Field Museum 
number 171222 (O’Neale 1937, pl. LIX) or in obvi- 
ous Nascastyle, for example TM 1961.30.134(A.P. 
Rowe 1977, fig. 15), the border of which resembles 
specimens of Kroeber’s. 

The Gateborg textile, whose workmanship is 
considerably less fine and detailed than the 
Brooklyn piece, has been published, among other 
places, in Harcourt 1948; Ubbelohde-Doering 1952, 
pp. 158-159; Bennett 1954, fig. 57; Lothrop 1964, 
pp- 197-199; Lapiner 1976, pls. 223-227; Paul 1979, 
pls. 30 (32 details) and 39. 


37. Published, among other places, in Bennett 
1954, figs. 58, 60; A.P. Rowe 1972, fig. 10; Sawyer 
1979, p. 131, fig. 2; Kajitani 1982, pl. 40 (described 
as “Proto Nazca”). Stylistically this piece is closely 
related to two small painted textiles in the Textile 
Museum collection said to be from Cahuachi 
(Sawyer 1979, p. 131 and fig. 3). Strong also found 
a painted fragment at Cahuachi (Phipps 1989, pp. 
232-233) which Phipps notes is similar toa painted 
textile in Munich (see Sawyer 1979, fig. 10, p. 135) 
which has a cross-knit looped border. A painted 
fragment from Trancas, also in the Nasca drain- 
age, isin the Uhle collection of the Lowie Museum 
of Anthropology, University of California, Ber- 
keley (see O’Neale and Kroeber 1930, pl. 7b; 
O’Neale 1937, p. 135). 

The so-called “Manto Calendario,” specimen 
45 from Necropolis bundle 290, a relatively late 
EIP 1B bundle, is another painted textile with a 
diverse set of images also likely to be from Nasca. 
This piece has been published by Tello 1959, lams. 
LXVIIU-LXXVIIL; Tello and Mejia 1979, figs. 109- 
111. Sawyer (1979, p. 130) and Phipps (1989, p. 
233) also consider the piece to be Nasca style. 

Another painted textile probably found at 
Paracas is in the Goteborgs Etnografiska Museum 
(Paul 1979, pls. 11 and 12). The painted design is 
Nasca 2 style. 


38. Kajitani (1982, p.45, pl.51) attributes the Textile 
Museum figurines to Cahuachi, although no 
definite provenience information exists for them. 


39. See O'Neale and Kroeber 1930, pls. 5 (from the 
Nasca 3 grave Aj-13) and 8B (no ceramic associa- 
tions). 


| 


40. This observation is based on research by 
Lawrence E. Dawson, and is here mentioned with 
his kind permission. A Nasca 2 style pot with this 
feature is in the Museo Amano in Lima (Kajitani 
1982, pl. 36). 


41. Cahuachi grave Aj-13, Field Museum of 
Natural History 171266b, O’Neale and Kroeber 
1930, pl. 2; O’Neale 1937, pls. XXXIVc, LVI. 

Another of Kroeber’s Nasca 3B graves from 
Cahuachi, Aj-10, contained a different style of 
tunic, Field Museum number 171217a, O’Neale 
1937, pls. XXXII, XXXVIIIc,d. This tunic is larger 
(84 cm x 117 cm), made with camelid fiber rather 
than cotton, and has zigzag-patterned sleeves. 
Other similar tunics exist in the Textile Museum 
collection, from Jumana in the ravine of Palpa 
(91.761), and in the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art (M.74.151.24). 

Kroeber’s Nasca 3A burial, Al-5, contained a 
tunic witha check pattern formed with dovetailed 
warps, Field Museum number 171308, O’Neale 
1937, pls. XXXIVe, LXVId, LXVIlg, LXVIIa. This 
tunic, which also is large (99 cm x 114 cm) and 
made of camelid fiber, may be related to the type 
represented by 171217a mentioned above. 

The other tunic Kroeber found, Field Museum 
number 171071d, has no datable ceramic associa- 
tions. It is child size (25 cm x 38 cm) of cotton with 
a very narrow, flat, cross-knit loop stitch embroi- 
dered band around the neck. O’Nealeand Kroeber 
1930, pl. 8a; O’Neale 1937, pl. XXIVd, LXle. 


42. The Los Angeles County Museum of Arthasa 
pair of fragments showing the armhole decoration 
of a related style of tunic (accession number 
70.3.4). The borders are in stem stitch embroidery 
with stem stitch tabs on the inner edges. Instead of 
black and red squares, however, black and red 
snakes are shown, with their heads towards the 
arm openings. 


43. This attribution is by Lawrence E. Dawson, 
who has kindly given permission to use this 
photograph and information here. 

A similar pot in the collection of the Museo 
Nacional de Antropologia y Arqueologia, Lima is 
illustrated in Wolfe 1982, fig. 247. lt is there at- 
tributed to the Nasca 3 style and the squares 
depicted on the shoulder of the tunic are larger 
and fewer. See also Blasco and Ramos 1980, lam. 
XXXIV-1 and pl. V-4. 


44. Some of the tunics in the so-called “manto 
calendario,” specimen 45 from Paracas bundle 
290, which may be from Nasca, havea linerunning 
along the side and lower edges (Tello and Mejia 
1979, fig. 111, no. 16 is the clearest example) which 
might refer to this type of decoration. This textile 
isadvanced Nasca 1B style. However, one hesitates 


to put too much reliance on the published draw- 
ings since the piece has unfortunately deterio- 
rated too much to verify the earlier interpretation. 


45. Bundle 451, specimen 2. See Tello 1959, lam. 
XXIL 


46. Also published in Bird 1954, pls. CVI-CIX. 


47. Disselhoff (1968, dust jacket, pp. 111, 122-123) 
reports a burial from Camané, several valleys 
south of Nasca, that contained Nasca 3 style ma- 
terial, including a border with this design. 


48. Two border fragments in the Textile Museum 
collection in cross-knit looping with square tabs 
similar to the one in fig. 14 have obvious Early 
Intermediate Period 2 iconography (TM 91.162 
and 91.189, see Bird 1954, pls. CTV-CV). These 
fragments seem very likely to be from Nasca. 
Unfortunately, their ends have been cut. However, 
they are probably from a mantle rather than a 
tunic, since they are double-faced whereas the 
border in fig. 16 has only one embroidered surface. 


49. These beans are either lima beans (Phaseolus 
Iunatus) or the similar but larger jack beans 
(Canavalia ensiformis). See Sawyer 1979, 147. 


50. This information is based on Lawrence E. 
Dawson’s research. For Nasca 3 and 4 style ex- 
amples in ceramics, see Proulx 1968. 


51. Garaventa 1982. 


52. Textile Museum 1959.11.1, published in King 
1965a, no. 4; Easby 1966, fig. 3; King 1968, fig. 3; 
A.P. Rowe 1977, fig. 23; Kajitani 1982, pl. 21; 
Frame 1986, fig. 11. 


53. See A.P. Rowe 1973. In this article I made no 
attempt to speculate onregional stylistic variation 
in these textiles. In the present context, although 
these very elaborate textiles with discontinuous 
warps and wetts have the kind of internal design 
variation found in the painted and cross-knit 
looped examples cited above which are here con- 
sidered to be from Nasca, the iconography of both 
the Boston and Brooklyn Museum examples is 
very close to the Paracas embroideries. 


54. Field Museum number 171111, O’Neale 1937, 
pl. XXxIXa,c; Field Museum number 170211e, 
O’/Neale and Kroeber 1930, pl. 6a. 


55. Cahuachi Aj-13, Field Museum of Natural 
History 171265, 171262, O’Neale 1937, pl. 
LxIVa,b,d. 


56. Silverman 1986, p. 158. 
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57. Unfortunately there has been no publication 
specifically on this subject. Published illustrations 
of elaborate Nasca 2 style ceramics include Saw- 
yer 1968, no. 403, p. 57 (a drum) and J.H. Rowe 
1974, pl. 365 (a panpipe). 


58. The literature on Nasca style ceramic figurines 
includes Lothrop and Mahler 1957 (mostly Nasca 
7); Spielbauer 1972 (p. 23, Nasca 4; p. 22, Nasca 5; 
p- 20-21 probably Nasca 6); Morgan 1988 (which 
includes further bibliography). For the bone 
figurines, see for example Lapiner 1976, figs. 505- 
508; J.H. Rowe 1974, pl. XLIb. 


59. Lapiner 1976, pls. 479, 481, p. 202. 


60. The information presented in this paragraph 
is from research by Lawrence E. Dawson and is 
presented here with his kind permission. 


61. That Moche women on the north coast of Peru 
at about the same date might also use pins to 
fasten their dresses is shown in a Moche IIIB style 
bottle in the Lowie Museum of Anthropology 
(catalog number 4-2948), dating to about Early 
Intermediate Period 6 (ca. third century A.D.), 
illustrated in Menzel 1977, fig. 145. Another Moche 
II bottle, in the collection of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, shows a woman 
nursing a baby and wearing a dress with sewn 
rather than pinned shoulder seams (Donnan 1978, 
p: 21 fig: 37): 


62. For examples, see Anton 1972, figs. 66-67 
(Textile Museum N91.51); Eisleb 1977, nos. 197- 
198; Lavalle 1986, p. 140 top left; Morgan 1988, pl. 
V, fig. 6. The pot in Eisleb 1977, no. 197 is also 
illustrated in Wolfe 1982, fig. 95. The Horrible 
Bird seems to be acommon motif on the shawls of 
these bottles in the Nasca 5 style (cf. also Wolfe 
1982, figs. 89, 103, 104 which depict a similar 
costume). However, the pot in Eisleb 1977, no. 
197/Wolfe 1982, fig. 95 seems suspect, since the 
bird is represented with two extra legs which do 
not occur on other examples. The surface finish 
apparent in the photograph also seems more 
smooth than would normally be expected. 


63. Eisleb 1977, no. 201. 


64. For examples, see Eisleb 1977, nos. 199-200 
and pl. V; Lavalle 1986, p. 141 top. Morgan 1988, 
pl. V, figs. 5 and 7 also seem to show this feature. 


65. There are a few anomalous depictions that do 
not quite fit this generalization. See for example, 
Lavalle 1986, p. 142 which is a Nasca 7 style bottle 
showing a woman in a horizontally striped gar- 
ment which passes across the front of her body 
and also seems to go over her head. Above this 
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garment on the shoulders are what might be 
considered pins if they seemed to be attached to 
anything. Another odd Nasca 7 style piece is 
illustrated by Anton 1972, fig. 64. This figure has 
a pair of babies tied with a carrying cloth on the 
back, but it also seems to be wearing a loincloth. 


66. Dorothy Menzel, personal communication. 
67. See Menzel 1964, 1970. 
68. Lavalle 1986, p. 115. 


69. A bag, TM 91.358, is illustrated in Markrich 
1976, pl. 4. A tunic is illustrated in Taullard 1949, 
lam, 2. 


70. Riddell and Valdez 1988, pp. 163-166, figs. 
46b-49, cite a burial association of a Nasca 8 style 
pot and a tunic of this camelid fiber style from 
Tambo Viejo in the Acari valley. 


71. Illustrated in Kroeber and Strong 1925, pl. 771, 
Lowie Museum catalog number4-7659. Additional 
information on the bottle was kindly provided to 
me by John H. Rowe. This bottle, and another 
similar one which was exchanged, presumably 
with the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology at Harvard University, were in Uhle’s 
grave 6. The dating is by Dorothy Menzel: see 
Menzel 1977, caption for fig. 46. A pot showing a 
similar arrangement of shoulder closure withtwo 
pins is illustrated in Lavalle 1984, p. 156 right. 
However, since the spout of this bottle is made to 
look likea hat, which is aman’s garment, the piece 
is suspect. 


72. These burials are described by Isbell and Cook 
1987 (p. 26 contains a clear color illustration of one 
of the skeletons with three pins in situ) and by 
Isbell 1987 (see especially p. 99 and figs. 9-11). 


73. For the pins from Pikillacta, see McEwan 1987, 
p- 189, fig. 3-37. Information on the Curahuasi 
burial was kindly provided to me by John H. 
Rowe. The artifacts are currently in a private 
collection in Cuzco. The dating is by Dorothy 
Menzel, personal communication. 


74, See for example the figurine found on Cerro 
el Plomo, mentioned in Donna Horié’s article 
(Lothrop 1964, p. 218). 


75. See A.P. Rowe 1979, figs. 3 lower right, 6, 8. 


76. Another Huaristyle ceramicrepresentation of 
a woman, datable to Middle Horizon 2A, is il- 
lustrated in J.H. Rowe 1974, fig. 408 and Lapiner 
1976, fig. 530. This piece is now in the collection of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New 


York. Like the drummers, the figure seems to be 
wearing a belted dress. There are three round- 
headed pins on each shoulder, but oddly, the 
decorative band is attached to the points of the 
pins rather than the heads. The dress has a center 
front opening below the waist, exposing a white 
undergarment, which is also odd. 
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